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ABSTRACT 

« This tenth in a series of twenty-nine learning 

■odules on instructional execution is designed to give secondary and 
postsecbndary vocational teachers help in identifying the eleaaents of 
a tjood lessor introduction and skills needed in presenting^ an 
interesting introduction vhich vill stiiolate student interest in the 
lesson vhich is to follow. The terainal objective for the loAule is 
to introdute a lesson in an actual school situation. Introductory 
sections relate the conpetency dealt vith here to ethers in the , 
prAgra* and list both the enabling objectives for tt€ four learning 
experiences and the resources required. Materials in the learning 
experiences include required' reading , a self*check quiz with nodel 
answers, case scripts to rate, nodel ratings, perforiance checklists, 
•and the teacher perfora^nce assessment fcra for use in evaluation of 
the teminal objective. (The aodule^^on instructional execution are 
paptvof a larger series of 100 perf oraance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) sel^- contained learning packages for use in preservice or 
inservice training pf teachers in all occupat^ional ^reas. Each of the 
field-tested aodules focuses, on the developient cf one ox aoire 
specific professional conlpetencies identified through r<8sear9fa as 
important to vocational teachers. Materials are des^^gned tor use by 
teachers, either on an individull or group d^^sis/ working under the 
direction of one or aore resource perscns/iostructqrs. ) (EM) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is on© of a series of 100 performancJe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) teaming packages focusing upon 
specific profe8Sk)nal competencies or vocational teachers 'i ne 
competenctee upon which these modules grebasecl were iden- 
tffied and verified through research as beirfg^fmportant to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secortdary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the' preparation of teachers m all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; ^acht culminates with criterion refer- 
enced ^assessment x>f the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachej;s in training working under the 
directton and with the assislfince of teacher educators acting as 
' resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in th^ 
teacher competency being developed ^nd should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts ar>?r procedures in using 
these materjfils 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs tc^nneet a wide variety 
of individual needs and, interests The materials are intended far 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- ^ 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionafdevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers further-information about-lhe use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs ii contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Bated 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curnculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the sysiematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training matenals Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, Colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to Th^ Center for revision and refinefnent 

Special recognition for maJOr^ndlvldual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materKils is extended to the following program staff 
»James B Hamilton. Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E Fardig. Specialist, Lois Har- 
nngton. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn. Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is alsa extended to Krilfcty Rossi Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and J^n Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by fdrmer program staff to- 
ward developmental' versions of tl^ese matenals are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J. Cotrelf directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these niodutes are 
based and also directed the curriculufn development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R, Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 ^ 

Appreciation is afso extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the matenals were* 
developed by Jbe Centtfr in^cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia, Preliminary teSt?hg of the 
matenals was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all matenals 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educafors and students of Cen- 
tral Washington state College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University. Holland Col- 
lege. P E I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University, 
'University of Anzona, University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
^innesota-Twin^ities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, Un iversity of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curnculum development effort from 
^972 throudnVs completion Appreciatiori is extended to the 
Bureau of Occlpational and Adult Education of the U 8 Office 
of EducattMnor their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing o^ne materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part Sf^ction 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State^College, 
Holland College. Temple "University, and the University of 
-Michigan-Rint 

- Robert E Taylor 
Director 

^ { The Center for Vocational Education 




THE CCffTlR FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The CenteMdr Vocatt6nal Educalion s mission is to 
increase the akniity of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to\ solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning ar>d preparation The Center 
fujfills its mission by ^ ^ 

• Generating knowledge througK research 

• Oewlopwg educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program r>eeds ar>d outcome^ 

• Installing educ^tlonal programs and products 

• Operating information systenis ar>d services 

• Conducting le^^ership developrnent and training 
programs « ^ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
Universrty of Georgia 
At^ns, Georgia 30602 « 

The Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an mtersiete organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



Every lesson, whether long or short, must.have a 
beginning and an end. Too often teachers devote 
all their time 
to choosing 
and arrang-' 
ing the con- 
tent of a les- 
son and do 
not plan how 
to begin and 
end it effec- 
tively. The • 
developnnent 
of the con- 
tent of the 
lesson de- 
sen/es the 
nnaj'or share 




of your preparation t<me. It must be worked out 
before you can sensibly plan how ta introduce the 
lesson. However, leaving the introduction to the 
inspiration of the moment can have uninspiring 
results, * ' . , 

^n introdiiction to a lesson can be compared 
with the appetizer for a dinner. Just as an appetizer 
sharpens the appetite for the food that is to follow, 
an introduction should stimulate a^^sire in the 
students to learn what is to come. 

. This module ts designed to help you identify the 
elements of a good lesson introduction and gam 
the skills you need to presentan intt resting intro- 
duction that w\\ stimulate student interest in the 
lesson which is to follow. 




ABOUT THIS 1VI0DULE 



Objectives 

'Tfmlnrt O b| a cM w; In an actual school situation, intro- 
duQ9 a lep9on. Your performahce wiil be assessed by 
your resource person, using the Teacher Perfonnance 
ApaemmenX Foon, p. 43 {Learmng Experience fV). 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
[knowledge of the- elements of an effective lesson 
-introduction (Learning Experience I) 

2 Given an actual teacher pres^ntmg a lesson introduc- 
tion, or two case scripts of teachers introducing a 

^ lesson, rate the performance of the teacher(s) {Learn- 
mg Experience II) 

3 In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, in- 
troduce a les?on (Learning Experience Hi) 

Prerequisites, ' 

To complete thi3 module, you must have competency in 
devefopmg a lesson plan If you do not already have thfe 
competency^ meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skilh^One 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the follpwing module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources ^ 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the moaule follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of Skilled teachers, tf necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any diffrculty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 



Learning Experience 1 

No outside resources 

Learning Experienpe 11 

Reqyired 

A teacher experienced in presenting lesson intro- 
, ductions whose performance you can observe and 
critique If a teacher is unavailable, an alternate 
activity has been provided 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
critiquiag the performance of ar)_actual teacher in 
introducing a lesson 
Optional 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher introduc- 
ing a lesson which you Ccin v^ew for the purpose of^ 
critiqumg that teacher's performance 
^'ideotap^ equipmeni)or viewing a videotaped les-, 
son introduction 

Learning Experience III , ,^ 

Required ^ 
2-5 peers to role-play students to whom yoiii ar»e 
introducing a lesson. and to critique your perfor- 
mance in introducing a lesson If peers are unavail- 
able, you may present your lesson introduction to 
your resource person 

Optional * ^ • 

A resource person to evaluate your corppetency m 
developing a lesson plan . 
Videotape equipment for taping, vieVt'ing, and self- 
evaluating your presentation^ 

Learning Experience IV 

RequH-ed 

An actual ichool situation m which you can intro- 
duce a lesson 

A resource person to assess y*our competency in 
introducing a lesson 



This module covecs periormance element number 100 from Catvm J 
Coir ell at al . Model Curncula for Vocational ahd Technical E ducat ten 
Report No V (Coluoibus, OH The Ceinter for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University, 1972) The 384 elements m thtSdocu me nl form the 
research base for all The Centers PBTE module development 

For information about theger>eral organization of each modute. general 
procedures for their use, ar)d terminology which is common to all 100 
^oaules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modi/les on the inside 
lacl cover 
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Learning fxperience I 
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OVERVIEW 




Activity 



After complying the required /eading, demonstrate' knowledge the 
elements of mn effective lesson introduction. ^ t ' 



)fiyf 




\ 



You wni be reading the information sheet, Introducing a Lesson, pp. 6-8. 



You will ^be demonstrating knowledge of the elements of an 'effective 
lesson introduction by completing the Self-Check, pp. 9-10. 




y6u will be eypiuating your competency by comparing Vour completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 1 1, y 



Act i v i ty — — 



For information regarding the purposd^s and elements of effective lesson 
introductions, read the following information sheet* 



INTRODUCING A LESSON 

A well-planned lesson ir>troduction orier(|p stu- 
dents to the obj'ectivgs of the lesson, fn other 
words, it explains (1) what the objectives of the 
lesson are, (2) how the lesson relates to the stu- 
dents, (3) how it relates to their past- classroom 
activities, and (4) what will be expected of them 
during and after the lesson. As eVery experienced 
teacher Knows, however, ' students ^'entering a 
classroom are often more incline^ to discuss to- 
day's sports headlines than they aj-e to be oriented 
to the lesson for the day Your lesson introduction, 
then, should 
include 
methods or 
devices for 
gaming the 
attention of 
your 3tu- 
dents, and 
for motivat-^ 
ing them 
sufficiently 
to hold their 
attention. 

There are 
several ^p- 

proaches , . ^' 
you can use in your introduction m order to stimu- 
late dnd hold your students' interest in the day's 
lesson. Assume that you are teaching g unit on 
safety. One approach that^ou might use to intro- 
duce this topic IS to tell a related story or incident 
For example, you could relate an incident in which 
a student was tiurned wh^n a pot of boiling water ' 
was accidentally knocked off a stove You might 
also choose to present background material or 
information. For example, you could give a brief 
history of the development of stafe safety rules 
which apply to school laboratories. Another ap- 
proach would be to ask a provocative or rhetorical 
question. For example, you could ask your stu- 
dents if apy of them can guess hoW many students 
are seriously injured each year in laboratory acci- 
dents. YOu might also choose to make a startling 
or shocking statement For example, you could 
hold up a picture of a person missipg a finger on 
one hand and indicate that before he/she got care- 
less wi|h a power saw, he/she had ten fingers. 




The method you choose to use in a particular 
situation needs to be related to the objectives of 
the^sson, and* not simply ^ "tricK" or obvious 
attempt to gain attenti9n. If you make a startling 
remark §uch as, "it's almost time for you people to 
take over the government," you might well gain 
your students' atteiition. However, that sta'tement 
IS inappropriate and confusing if the lesson's ob- 
jective is "to practice writing a complete and accu- 
rate resum6.".ln ttiis qase, it is more appropriate 
for you to begin the introduction with an anecdote 
about a stSbent who didn't get called for an irtter- 
vtew because the resume he/she sent the prospec- 
tive employer left out some crucial information. 
Tfiis incident is more to1he point, and can helpyott 
gam the students' attention. It can also get them to 
think about the need to avoid making a similar 
mistake ttiemselves. Aftpr gaining the interest of 
your students with a. relevant anecdote, you will 
have set the stage for a brief, clear statement of the 
lesson objective and an oven/iew of what the stu- 
dents will be doing during the lesson It is imporr 
tant that students have this information before be- 
ginning a lesson They not only need, but have a 
right to know exactly what is expected of them, 
why they are being asked to perform certain ac- 
tivities, how they should proceed, and how they 
will know when they have achieved the objec- 
ttve(s) Under these conditions they will be friore 
likely to achieve the lesson objective(s) In addi- 
tion, they will not feel that the teacher has some 
"hidden agenda" which they must discover if they 
are to be successful 
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Obviously, the introduction grows out of your 
lesson plan for the day. so no one formula for; 
imrodtrcTTTg-artesso ii can be gi v e n. I f this l e s s on \ sr 
the btglnhlikl of a unit on "Getting a Job. " for 
example, yourniglit not need to spend a great deal 
of tinne relating this lesson to past classroonn ac- 
tivities.^ However, you would want Jf> provide a 
clear transition from the previous urHt. On the 
other hand, if the lesson overlaps with the previous 
day's activities, or if students have been working 
eagerly ori a particular^project for several days, the 
motivational devices might be unnecessary, but 
the "look backward" and "look ahead" might rieed 
to be stresseck 

Theclassroom situation, mother words, has an 
impact on hdW you will introduce each lesson. 
The introduction, like the lesson plan of which it 
fs an integral part, should reflect your under- 
standing of the needs, interests, and abilities of 
your students, your grasp of who and where they 
are.2 The introduction that worked be^iutifully in 



one class may fail to motivate another class One 
class may respond well to strictly verbal explana- 
tions; another may need to see a chart, picture,.^^ 
real object to fully understand a point you are 
trying to make. 

It is usually advisable to invoJve students in 
introduction to the lesson For example, you 
coOfd ask a student to share with the class an 
experience related to the lesson objectiye ^How- 
ever, in some situations this may be unnecessary. 
Considerthe following example. In introducing a 
lesson, you tell your students they will be working 
in buzz groups on possible solutions to an au- 
tomotive desig n problem. Then, you state that the 
objective of the exercise is for each -group to 
evaluate th^ alternatives, present their solution to 
t|ie class, and defend it In this case, beyond ask- 
ing if there are any questions, spending time in- 
volving students in your introduction to the les- 
son may be unnecessary Of course, if there are 
questions or confused looks, then you and your 




\ 



(. 



students have more worK tadq before the objec- 
tive of the lesson can be accomplished. 
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Introducing a iesson; then, has two major pxrr- 
poses: (1) orienting your students to the objeo^"*" 
tives of the lesson, and (2) getting ^d holding 
your students' attention.'^There is no one method 
for organizing the lesson introduction,- but a 
good, complete introduction should include the 
following components — 
• • a specific statement of what the objective(s) 
of the lesson is in terms of student behavior 
a number of opportunities |or student- re- 
Vj^sponse and participation 

• an explanation of why the objecti\^(s) is im- 
portant in terms of student needs 

• an explanation of how the student will pro- 
ceed in accomplishing the obiective(s) — 
what they will do; ^hat is expected of them 

• an>xplanation of how the lesson relates to 
past classroom activities, or to the students' 

, prior knowledge or experience 



a statepient of how the students wilMknow 
when /they have achieved the objective(s) ^ 
a p l an to -usemstructional aids such as re&l 
objects, models, o^alkboard, charts, etc., if 
a£propriate 

The way you introduce your lesson sets the 
tone for the%ntire class period. Careful planning , 
will help to ensure that the introduction wUfwhet 
students' appetites for what is ahead^ However, * 
more than careful pfanniing isjcequired if your 
introduction isto gain mawui^ student interest . 
in the lesson. You^should support^our plaaping 
efforts with your own enthusiasm. During your 
introduction, you should sh(l|^ur students that 
you. are interested in, an.d ^fRfhusiastic about, 
what they will soon be learning. Then you can feel 
confident that you have priesented a good intro- 
duction 



of youVo ■i>c 



J J ^ f'j^ J /Ajn 2i>€. 
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Jhe foilowing items c heck your comprehension of the materialiin the 
A t tv 1 information sf^eet. Introducirig^Lesson; p'p^6-8. Each of the five items 
c ivity _| requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
f ' make sure you respond to all pcfrts of each item. ^ 



SELF-CHECK » < ' ' 



1. What are the. major p/rposes of the lesson introductio^? 



I 



\ 



2. If a teacher makesa specific statement of what the objective of the/fesson is, has he/she "oriented 
' students to the objective of the lesson'"^ Why or why nof? 



V 



• 3. Critique the statement, "It doesn't matter what the leather says or does to get students' attention, 
' 80 lo ng a? he/^he gets i}, " . , * ■ . ' • 



/ 



•4. Explain why a lesson introduction may neea to 'be revised for different classe^" 



5. Why IS it important that students know what will be expected .of the^ durmg a lesson"? 




^C<jJTifjare'your^rittan responses on the Self-Check -with ttie McJHel An- / 
' sWeiTs g^vei? bejow. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model / 
Vfe'sponslk3>i hov^gev^r, you should have coven&d ihe same major ppjnts. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. The major purposes of the le^soo intrq/duction 
are to (1) orient students to the objectives of the 
lesson and (2) ^eX and hold students' attention 

2. Wot completely. Orienfirig students to the ob- 
Jective(s)(of thejesson involves more than stat- 
ing the. obj^ctiv^ a^though- thi^ is, of course, 
essential. Students need to know why the ob- 
jective is important to them, how it is related to 
their past classroocn actives or prior exjS^i- 
ence, and what they will oe dging .dDring th^ 
lesson to accomplish the obje^ve 

v» 

8. One important purpose of the lesson introduc- 
' tion is target and hold sfudents' attention, yes, 
but only in order to focus that attention on the 
Ipsson objective. If a teacher does or says 
something funny. startling, or interesting, and it 
is unrelated to the lesson objective, he/she ru ns 
" the hsk of either confusing students (leaving 
them trying to -figu re out what^hey missed), or 
giving them the impression that now that the 
^ fun Is over, it's tirne to get do\A/n'to the boring 
matter at hand. 

4, Classrpomsrtuations vary, and your lesson (in- 
cluding the lesion, introdu9tk)f^ will ^ary ac- 
cordingly. Different students nave different 
needs, interests, .abilities,. and [backgrounds, 



and your tbtal le^on plan should reflect your 
understanding of these 'differences. For ex* • 
ample, if you decide tAat the test you used with 
one class shoufd be scaled down for another 
class, the original lesson introfluctjon — in 
which you explain to your students how they 
wiU know when they have accomplished the 
objective— will obviously have to be revised. 
The provocative question th^t excised the 
interest of one class may leave another*(with 

^ different rqlerests and backgrounds) blank. The 
lessons preceding the one you ^re»introduCing 

» may not- always be the same tor different 
classes; yoyr^ explanation in the lesson intro- 

^ duction of how this lesson relates to past class- 
room ^tivities wow^d thus have to change. ARd 
so on. • . 

6. For one' thing, I'tudients will 'be more likely to 
achieve the.o^jective if they have a clear picture 
before beginning work of what they are sup- 
posed to do, and how they will know vyhen th4(^ 
' are successful In addnion.students>«/ill proba- 
bly be more; motivated it they feel that the^ 
teacher is. workirrg with them to help them* 
achieve an objective; announcing what is ex- 
pected avoids leaving the impression .that the 
teacher is out to trip up students ' 



LEVEL OF PEftFORMANCE: Yourcornpleted Self-Check should have covered thesarrte majorp6mt^as 
<the Model Answers. If you missed somWpoints or have questions about any addition3l points-you mqde, 
review the material in the infcfllnation sheet. Introducing a Less^Tn, pp. 6-8, or check,' with your resource 
person if necessary . * t 
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Learning Experience II 




OVERVIEW 



« AHirnai* 



Qiven an actual teacbar'preMnting a lesson introduction, or two case 
' serii^^of teachers .introducing, lessons, rate ttie performance of the 
ti^abHer(s). ^ ^ . 

NOTE: The n^^ivity involves obsen^ing and rating the performance of 
an actCial teacher in intrdducing i lesson. If in actual .teacher is not 
available to ydu, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate actWity 
below. 

.You will be observing an actual teacher Introducing a lesson and^ratfng the 
. , perfomiance of that teacher, usijjg.the Introduction Checklist, p.,17. 





You will be evaluadig your competency in rating the performance of'lh 
actual teacher in introducing rtesson by discussing your ratings with your 
resource person* . * 



You will be reading the Cast Scripts, ''pp. 19-20. 



You will be rating the perfonnance of the mD ieMhers described in the 
Case Scripts, using the Introductkxn CheckliMa, pp. 21-^. 



You will be evaluating your competency in rating the performance of the 
two teachers described in the Case Scripts by comparing your ratings with 
^^the Model Ratings, ^p. 23-24. 
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Yoy may wish to view a localty-produ^d videotape of a teactier introduc- 
ing a lesson, and to critique that teacher's perfonnance. 



.J 



J 



y 
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NOTE: The next activity involves observing and critiquing the performance 
of ap actual teacherskilled in irrtroducing a lesSoo. If an actual teacher is 
not available to you, turn to p. t9 for an explanation of the alternate activity, 

ArranQ^ through your resource person to observe a teacher skilled in 
making lesson introductions. You nn ay need to contact this person to 
reques^pertnission to vi$ttthe class and to arrange the best time for your 
visit 'You will be observing the teacher and rating his/her performance in 
introducing a lesson, using the Introduction Checklist on the following 
page. 



• 4 
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INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, -PARTIAL, or FULL box to 'indicate that 
each of the following perfornnance connponents was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of Special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or mipossible 
to execute, place an X,in the N/A box. • . 



Name 



Qato 



R««ource Ptraon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANpE 



in the lntfX>ductlon, the teacher: 

1. stated specifically w<iat the objective(s) of the lesson was in terhns o^ 
student behavior. (Fof- example, did the teacher tell the student that 
he/she wpuld.be able to do things, such as bend, adjust, shape, test, 

' solve, ^contrast, etc. * 

2. stated why the QbjQCtive(s) was important in terms of student needs 
(For example,-did the teachpr state that the objective was important for 
the student to learn JDecause of safety reasons, a f u t u re jo b, g reater ski 1 1 
development, etc7) 

3. - stated how the student'woulCI proceed in accomplishing th'e objec- 

tive{s)#of the. lesion. (For example, did the teacher ^tate what the 
student was to do in order to meet the objectivesof the lesson, such^s 
• read certain matefra+, practice using certain tools^ solve certain prob- 
lems, etc.?) * 

4. rel^tdd the les^n to students' priprlSnowledge or ejqperience* (For 
example, did the teacher motiyate tlie student by examples, illustra- 
tions, qusstions, or stories r^elated to his/her back^und'^) 

5. reacted favorably tow^d studer)t questions, answers, and comments 
(For examplfe, did the teaclaer listen, pay attention, respond agreeably, 
eta?) .. . > . . . 

6. provided opportunity for studetit response and participation^ (For ex- 
ample, diCr the teafcher allow the studerit to ask questions, make-y 

, comnjepts, 'or enter into class activities?)* 

7: stated how the student would know when h§/sn€ has achieved the 
!!^^objective(s) pf the lesson. .(For exatriple, did the teacher state the 
criteria to ^ use^J in evaluating the studehts' acjiievement?) . . 

8. expres^efithusiasrh m the lesson. (For example, did fhd teacher use 
speech and physical gestures to cpmmunicate enthusiasm to the 
students?)> . 

9. ' ysed instructibnal aids. ^For example, did the teacher use real objects, 

models, chalkboard, charts, etc '?) r . ...... . . 

10. used motivationat s^pd/Or attention gettihg devices. (Pbr ^j^ple^ did 
the teacher t^ll a related story, ptesent background Infor/riatiOTi, ask a 
proy^cativaquestion,/ or Vnake a startling' stStemenf) 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □□□ 
□ □ n 

□ □ W'U 



□ OP 



□ □ 



□ □ □ □ 
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There is no formal feedback device for this activity. You will be evaluating 
your connpetency in critiquing the performance of an acftual teacher in 
introducing a lesson by discussing your ratings with your resource person. 
You should arrange to meet with your resource person. At this meeting, 
your discussiop may be centered around topics such as (1) your reasons 
Vatjng the teacher's performance* as you did, (2) opportunities for 
Kdent involvecnent that the teacher may have missed, and/or (3) what you 
mght have done differently if you had been introducing the lessdn. 




Alternate 
Activity M 



The following Case Scripts present lesson intl'odcjctions made by two 
different teachers The first teacher presents an introduction to^kJessDn on 
manicures; the second teacher presents an introduction to a fesson on 
nails. With'the criteria for a good lesson introduction in mind, read both of 
the case scripts. ' ^ • * ' " / 



CASE SCRIPTS 



Case Script 1 : ' 

Mrs. Watkint: 

Good morning, class. Are you all settled and 
ready to go to work? Wpujd you please take out 
your information sheet's on good grooming? 

Students shuffle papers fq0^few seconds and 
tfien the room t^ecomes quiet • / 

We have l?een talking a^out the importance of 
good g/ooming for more than a week now and 
you have been studying from your information 
sheets. Today, we're going to finish up this unit. 

Mrs. Watkins points, to a chart on the wall 

We also have been learning from this chart 

called "Good Looks of Good Gl^opming " We 

talked ab^ut care of the hair, face, .and teeth We 

talked at^t keeping your body^clearr, taking 

care of your clotHu:iq, and using good posture 

The last part,' whichwe'll cover today, is care of 

the hands. What do w6 call a beauty treatment 

for the hands? 
* 

Irving Roth: 

A manicure 

Mrs. Watkins: 

f That's right, Irving, a manicure When you boys 
go \6 a barber shop or you girls go to a beauty 
shopand ask to have someone do your nads, it's 



• usually going to cosfa lot of money. You might 
pay three or four dollars in an Average shop and 
even fnore if you go to a really exclusive shop. 
I have a better Answer to hand care Let's go 
through the basic steps listed on page six in 
your information sheetsfand here on the chart 
ril show you^at it doesn't take' muqh time to 
'manicure your naits at home and that it doesn't 
cost too much money. 

Mrs Watkins picks up chalk and prepares to write 
on the chalkboard 

Let's call this lessen, "Loo.k at Your Nails," be- 
cause other people do look atyour nails Look at 
, your nails Are you satisfied With the way they 
lbol<'? I 

Julie Brickman: ^ , ' 

No' , ■ 

Class laughter 
Mrs. Watkins: 

' What do yOu think you.can do about if^ Do you 
think you can practice some "of tKBse steps'^ 
Well, let's go through the^ steps and see if we 
can learn how to do them if you don't knQw 
already . ^ ^ ^ 
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Case Script 2: 

Mr* Yamahura:, ^ 

' Hi, kids. Glad to see that i have a full house this 
afternoon. I wanted to see ail your shin mg-face^ 
tocause today we're going to discuse a couple 
of differences in our little friends, the nails. Mow, 
ril bet you're all thinking, "Nails? Why m the 
world are you going to talk about them?" 

Muffled student laughter 

^ /Perhaps ypu are thinking, "I don't even know 
, w^at the cliffec^nce between nails ?s. A nail is a 
. ^nail." ' ' , , 

Mr. Yamahura holds up four'nalls 

/^^j. These look pretty much, alike, don't they*? They 
all rtave a head at one- end and a point at the 
other end,. I'll bet you can't see much di^rer^ee 
between these nails Let me find some'^erent 
ones. • 

Mr Yarpahufd^f^s through a pile of nails on his' 
desHf picks mnh up, and holds it up for the students 
to see / ' 

Here, now. This one looi<S'iike a bird of a differ- 
ent feather, doesK't it? We wouldn't wfint to re- 
y^«1r our kitchen tabfe wrth this, would we'? We'd 
hav6 a ffne mess, wouldn't we*? By the same 



token, can you imagine the mess we'd create if 
, we used this type of nail to hold together the 
foundation of arouse? The first time a fall wind 
came whip'ping down the street, the house 
would be lying In little pieces all oyer the 
ground. Let's take some time cJut here and Jook 
at a couple of these' thftigs and try" to decide 
what the differences are: If there are differeoces. 
maybe yve dan come up with a reason for those 
differences.^ 

Mr, Yamahura sits down 

Let's see, how are we going to go about fipding 
these differences? Well, we coulcTprobably read 
some books. But that could get rather boring. 
Besides, we donThave the time. We could go 

- down the street and talk to Carl, your friendly 
carpenter man, about his 20 years of experi- 

. ence But then, of course, that would give us 
only one man's opinion. 
So, l-thmk maybe we'd better just take a look at 
some of these nails ou rselves and see if we can 
•come up with the differences 

Mr Yamahura hcHds up a nail. 

Take a look H this nail . , 



' I 

I ! 



■ Alter 
^ Act! 



Rate the performance of the twp tefachers described in the Case Scripts, * 
Alternate using the Introduction Checklists A copy for you, to use for each script is 

Activity included on the.following pages 
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INtRODUCTION CHECKLIST 



N«mt 



Dlr^ctiont: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each'^of the following pertornnanpe connponents was not acdonnplishecl, 
partially accomplished^ or fully accoftiplished. If, because of special cir- 
* cunnstances, a perfornnance connponent not applicable, or inDpossible 
to-execute, place ah X ir> the N/A box. - R^ourc* Hm>n ^ 

" ■ ^ ' 'A - 

LEVEL QF PERFORMANCE 



□ □□ □ 

□ -□ □ □. 

X 

□; □ □ □ 

Q □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



in the introduction, the teacher: 

1. stated specifically what the objective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 
student behavior. (For example, did the teacher tell the student that 
be/she would be able to do things, such as bend, adjust, shapte, test, 
solve, contrast, etc ?) ^ 

2. stated why the objective(s) was important in terms of student needs 
(For example, did the teacher state that the objective was important fpr 
the student to learn because of safety reasonsra future job, greater skill 
dfevelopment. etc.?) 

3. stated how the student would proceed in accomplishing the objec- 
tive's) of the lessort (For example, did the teacher state what the 

itflliM^t was to do in order to meet the objectives of the lesson, such as 
read certain material, practice using Certain tools, solve certain prob- 
lems, etc . . * ' 

4. related the lesson to students' prior knowledge or experience. (For 
- example, did the teacher motivate the student by examples, illustra- 
tions, 'questions, or stories related to his/her background?) . . 

5. reacted favorably toward student questions, answer?, and co'mments. 
(For example, did the teacher listen, pay attention, respond agreeably.- 
etc.?) 

6. provided opportunity for stud^t response and participation. (For ex- 
ample, did the teacher allow the student to ask questions, make 
comments, or enter into class lictivities'?) 

7. stated how the student would know when he/she has achieved the 
' objective(s) of thejesson. (For example, did tl^^cher state the 

criteria to be used In evaluating the students' acHPement?) 

8. expressed enthusiasm in the lesson. (For example, did the teacher use 
speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to the 

♦ students?) 

9 used instructional aids, (For example, did the teacher use real objects, 
models, chalkboard, charts, eje^l . ^ . 

10. used motivational and/or attention getting, devices. (For example, did 
the teachernetta retatedsbry, present background information, ask a 

• provocative question, or make a startling statennenl?) .... 
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INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST 



/ 



Directions; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that N^m. 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accompftshed. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Re«ourc« Ptraon 



LEVEL OF PERFORIMANCe 



in the introduction, the teacher: 

1. stated specifically what the objective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 
student behavior. (For example, did the teacher tell the student that 



he/she would be able to do things, such as bend, adjust, shape, test, 
solve, contrast, etc.?) 



r: □ □ □ □ 



2. stated why the objective's) was important in terrro of student needs. 

(For example, djil the teacher state that the objectfc was important for I 

thestudenttolearnbecauseofsafetyreasons,afuturejob,greaterskill i — i r— i i — i i — i 

development, etc.?) I I LJ I I L_l 

3 stated''how the student would proceed in accomplishing the objec- ^ 
tive(s) ofUhe lesson. (For example, did the teacher stqte what the 
student wasto do in order to meet the objectives of the lesson, such as 



read certain material, practice using certain tools, solve certain prob- 
lems, etc ?) ' . . 



□ □ □ □ 



. 4 related the l^son to students' prior knowledge or expenence. (For 

example^diq^e teacher motivate the^tudent by examples, iflus i — i i — i i — i r— i 

tioni ^questions, or stories related to fc/her backgrQund*^) I I I I I I l_l 

5. reacted favorably toward student questions, answers, and'Comments 

(For example, did the teacher listen, pay ittention, respond agreeably, i — i i — i i — [ i — i 

etc.7) ^ . : LJ LJ LJ 

6. provided opportunity for student response and participation (For ex- 
ample, did the teacher allow the student to ask questions, make r — i i — i i — i r— i 
comments, or enter into class activities?) L I I I I I I I 

7. stated how the student would know when he/she has achieved the ^ 

objective(s) of the lesson. (For example, did the teacher state the p-i 'i — i i — i i — i 

criteria to be used in evaluating the students' achievement?) . . I I I I I I I I 

8. expressed.enthusiasmm the lesson (For example, did the teacher use 

speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm -to the i — i i — i i — i r— i 

students?) ^ . .. I I \ I I I | I 

9. used instructional aids <For example, did the teacher use real objects, i — i i — i i — i i — i 
rnodels, chalkboard, charts, etc '^) I I I II I I I 



10. used motivational and/or attention gettin«jevices. (For example, did 
^4>e teacher tell a related story, present background information, ask a 
provocative question, or make a startling statement*?) 



□ □ □ □ 
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Compare your ratings of the performances of the two teachers described 
in the Case Scripts with^the ratings given in the Model Ratings below. Your 
ratings should exactly duplicate the model ratings. 



MODEL RATINGS 



ITEM RATING 



Case Script 1 : 



Case Script 2: 



1 


Full 


2 > 


Full 






• o 


Pi ill 

ruil 


4 


'Full 


5 


Full 


\j 


Full * 


7 


No 


' 8 


Partial 


9 


FUll 


10 

• 


Full 


1 


Partial 


2 


Partial 


3 


Partial 


4 


No . 


5 


Partial 


6 


Partial 


7 


No 


8 


Partial 


9 


Partial" 


10 


Partial 



COMMENT 

Stated objective clearly (to learn the basic steps \f\ a * 
manicure and how the' manicure can bedoneat hbme in 
a short time). 

Refated the lesson to student needs (students can re- 
duce expenses by dotng own manicure). « 

Indicated clearty the steps-1hey would follow. 

Related" the lesson to previous material covered 

Reacted positively. 

Asked questions; gave opportunity for student reaction. 

Little enthusiasm, but made up for it by excellent or- 
ganization of materials 

Used charts, chalkboard; these devices were appropri- 
ate for material being presented. 

Related stuc^y Jo sjudent needs (own personal appear- 
ance); used provocative question (afe you satisfied); 
pointed out the cost of hiring atnanicurist. 

« 

Stated objective (to recognize the differences between 
various nails), but in a very confusing, disorganized ■ 
manner. - • 

Mentioned building a house or table, but this was not 
convincing m terms of real student needs. 

Indicated that the class would look at differences in 
nail&t but was not specific. 

No- real breaks in presentation to allow for student par- 
ticipation 

StL^enti were not really giverrthe chance to react; they 
were talkeid at, even when seemihgJy being asked. 

Folksy, friendly, approach Seemed to be covering up a 
lack of p^anning; too much showmanship, too little or- 
ganization. 

Use of real object (nails) was not the best choice in this 
case; chart or large model would be more effective. 

Presented some background information on use of. . 
nails; raised some questions; used teal objects. 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Ypuf ijatings for each of tfie Case Scripts should have exactly duplicated 
the Model Ratings. If any of your checklist responses were hot consistent with the Model Ratings, and 
the conr^mertts providea do not satisfy you, check with your resource person for clarification. 



■ Optional J 
1^ Activity 



\ • Your institution may have available videotapes showing exammes of 
m ^ . \ teachers Introducing lessons. If s6,vyou may wish tb, view one or rllbre of 
■ Optional _J these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of 
each teacher in introducing a lesson, using the criteria provided in this 
module, or critiqde forms 9< checklists provided by your resource person. 



/ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIIEW 




Abtivrty ^ 





In a ^ulated classr6om or laboratory situation, intr<^cf6ce a lesson. 



You will be selectirifj^ student performance objective in your occMpational 
specialty and selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan designed 
. to achieve that objective, giving special attention to the lesson's introduc- 
tion. 



\ 



You may wish to have your resource^ person review the adequacy of your 
plan-: ' : 



You will be introducing a lesson to a group of peers, or to your fesou roe 
person. ' • , . 



You may wish to record you r presentation on Videotape for seff-ev&luation 
purposes. ^ 



Yot?r competency in introducing a lesson will faeevafMated by ybuf peers, 
or by your resource person, using the Introduction Checklist, pp. 29-39.' 
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If you videotape your presentation, you may wish to evaliAite your own 
perfonmance, using the Introduction Checktist, pp. 29-39. 




♦ ^ 
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Select a studant performance objective in your occupational specialty. For 
the purposes of this'activity, it would be helpful to limit your selection to an 
objective that\^ould normally require 1 S-ISO minutes to achieve in a lesson. 

Develop a detailed lessen plan for achieving the objective you* have 
selected, or modify or revise an existing plan. Give special attention to the 
lesson's introduction (you may want to write out your introductior> in its 
entirety, since this is the main jocus of your practice in this module) 



4 

You may wi§h to have your resource person review the adejquacy of your 
plan. He/she c^ld" use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop a^Lesson Plan, as a guide. 



In a simulated situatiorj, present a bri^f (15-30 minutes) lesson to a group 
of two to five peers These peers will serve two functions: (1) they will 
^'role-play th6.studfents to-whom you are presenting your lesson, and (2) tl^ey 
will evaluate your performance in introducirJg the lesson. If peers are not 
available to you. you may present your lesson to your resource person. 



If you wish to self-evaluate, you may record your peVformancfe on videotape 
so ^ou may vieyv your own presentation at a later time. 

Multiple copies of the Introduction Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience. Give a copy to each peer, or to your resource person, before 
making your presentation in order to ensure that each knows what to look 
for in your introduction. However, indicate that during your presentation, 
all attention is to be directed toward you, and that the checklists^are to be 
completed after the lesson is finished. You should also indicate that their 
evaluation will mvolve only the lesson's introduction. 



' If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self*evaluate lAmg a copy of 
the Introduction Checklist. 
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INT^DUCTlb^N CHECKLIST 



\ 



Dir«esln»: P\fice an X in the.NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate tha\^ 
each of the following performance components was not.accomplished{^ 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, t)ecause of special cir- 
cumstanceSra performance con^nent vfas not applicable, or impossible 
■ to execute, place an X in the box. ,^ 



1 



Re»ourc« Ptr»on 



In the Introduction, the tf acher: 

1. stated specifically what the ob)ective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 
student behavior. (For exampierdrcrffiele^K^r tell the student that 

^ he/she would be able to do things, such &s reqd, adjust, shape, test, 
solve, contrast, etc.*^) ^ 

2. stated why the'Cbjective(s) was important in terms of student needs. 
(For e)lample, did the teacher state that the objective was important for 
the student to learn because of safety reasons, a hJtgre job» greater skill 
development, etc.?) 

3. stated how the student would proceed ^n accomplishing the objec- 
tive(s) of , the lesson. (For example, did the teacher state what the 
student was to do in order to meet the objectives of the lesson, 5uch as 
read certain material, practice usingxertain toils, solve pertain prob- 
lems, etc.?) ► ^ 

.4. related the lesson to students' prior knowledge or experience. (For 
exapriple, did the teacher motivate'the student by^examples, illustra- 
tions, questions, or stori^jeiated to his/her background?) 

5. reacted favorably toward student questions, answers, and comments. 
(For example, did the teacher listen, pay attention, respond agreeably, 
etc.?) 

A proyided opportunity for student response and participation (For ex- 
ample, did the teacher allow the student to ask questions, make 
comments, or dnter into class activities?) 

7. stated how the sAlent would know when he/she has achieved the 
objectiv^(s) of the lesson. (For example, did the teacher state the 
criteria to be used in e>^luating the students' achievement?) 

8. expressed enthusiasm in the lesson.'(For example, did theteacher use 
speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to the, 
students?) — 



9. 
-^0. 



used Instrvictidnal aids. (Forexampfe, did the teacher use real objects, 
models, chalkboard, charts, etc.?) * 

used motivational and/or attention getting deyices. (For example, did 
the teachertell a related story, present background information, ask a 
provocative question, or make a startling statement?) 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



□ □ □■□ 

□ □□ □ 

□ □ □' □ 

□ □ □ D 

□ □□ □, 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □□ □ 

□ □□ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 
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■-.NOTES. 
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'RODU0TION CHECKLIST* 



DiracijHonr Pl€><ie-an X in trte NO. PARTlKu'or FULL box to indicate that^ 
0aoh pf the following performance componehts was nXA accomplished, 
-parti^iy accofif)pli8hed, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumsianc^, $ performance component was not'applicable, or impossible 
toex0pute,^place an X in the N/A box. 




Date 



Resource Pereoo 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

In the MroducHon, the teacher: * 

1. stated specifically what the objective(s) of the lesson was m terms of 
stUdetnt behavidr*(For example, did the teacher tell the student that 

he/she would be able to do thin§6, such as bend, adjust, shape, test, « i — i i — i i — i r — i 

sb'lve, contrafet, eta?) ^ I — I I — II — I L-J 

stated why the objective(s) was important in terms, of 'student needs, 
(For example, did the teacher state that the objective iA/as important for 

' the student to learn becauseof safety reasons, a future job. greater skill r— i i — i i — i t — i ^ 

devetopment^etc?) ' LJ . I — II — I I — I ) 

3. sts&d how the student would proceed in accomplishing the objec- 
* • tive(s> of the lesson. (For example, did the teacher stale what the 

studentwastq do in order to meet the objectives of the lesson, such as * ^ 

^ read dertain material, practice using certain tool§, solve certain prob- i — i i — i i — i i — i 

lems, etc.?) I — I I — II — I LJ > 

4. 'relaled the les§on to students' pnor knowledge or experience. (For 

/ ,example, did the teacher motivate the student b^ examples. iJlustra- i — i i — i i — i r-^ 

tions, questtons, or stones related to his/her background*?) . . I — I I — I I — I I — I 

5. reacted favorably towafrd student questions, answers, and comments. . ^ * 
(For*example,iWtheteacherlisten. pay attention, respond agreeably q ^ | — | j~j j~j 

6. providedopportunity for studerrt*response and participation (For ex- / 

amgle, did the teacher 'allow the student to ask questions, make* i — i i — i i — i i — i 

comments, or entef^into class activities?) . , . > I — I I — I I — I I — I - 

7. 'Stated how the student wouki know when he/she has achieved the 

objective(s) of :the lesson (For example, did the teacher state the i — i i — i i — i i — i 

criteria to be used iri evaluating the students* achievemenf^^) I — I I — I I — I LJ 

8. expressJed enthusjasfh in the lesson. (For example. dKj the teacher use 

speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to the i — i r— i r— ] r-~| « 

students?) , I— I LJ I—I -LJ 

a used instructionaJ aids. (For-exampie. did the teacher use real objects, i — i pn i — i i — i 

models, chalkboard, cl^arts, etc.'^)' . • . - ^ — I I — I I — I L-J 

10. u^ motivational and/or attention-'^tting gevtcesj (For example, did ' 

the teacher tell a related story, present background inforniation. ask a ' i — i i — i i — i i — i 

provocative ques]^ion. or mak^^ a startlirTgstatement?) I — I I — J I — I I — 1 - 



INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST . 

Olrtctions: Place an X injhe NO. eARTlAL. oV FULL box to indicate that 
each 0^ ^he following performance components was ncJT accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If^ because of speqial cir- 
"Sljmstahces, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box.' 



Rwourc* Person 



L^VEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In tM introduction, the teacher: - — 

1. stated specifically what the objective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 
student behavior. (For example, did the teacher tell the student that 

he/she would be able to do things, such as-bend, adjust, shape, te^, i — i i — i i — i 

^ solve, contrast, etc.'?) I — II — 11 — I LJ 

Z ^ted why the objective(s) was important in terms of skiderit needs ^ 
(For example, did the teacher state that the objective was important for 

the student to learn because of safety reasons, afuture job. greater skill i — i i — i i — i pn 

development, etc,'?) ^ , . . . . I — I LJ I — I LJ 

3. stated .how the ^udent would proceed in accomplishing the objec- 
tive(s) of th!e tesson. (For example,, did the teacher state what the . 
studeni was to do in order to meet the objectives of the lesson, such as 

read certain matenal, practice usihg certain tools, solve ceHain prob- i — i i — i pn i — i 

lems. etc.'?) ^ I II I LJ^ LJ 

4. related the lesson to students' pVior knowledge or experience (For 
example, did the teacher motivate the student by examples, illustra- 
tions, questions, or stories related to his/her background'?) . . 



□ □ □ □ 



5. reacted favoVably toward student questions, answec^-elnd comments. 

(For example, did the teacher listen, pay attentron.. respond agreeably j q q q 

€. provided opportunity for student response and participation (For ex- 
ample, did the teacher allow the stuAent to ask questions, make i — i i — i i — i r— i 
' comments, or enter into -class activities'?) f \^ I — I I I LJ LJ 

7. stated how the stuolent v^ould know when he/she has achieved the 



objective(s) of the lesson. (For example, did the teacher state the 
criteria^to be used in evaluating the students' achievement*?) 



□ □□ □. 



8. expressed enthusiasm in the lesson (Forexample. did the teacher use 

speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to the i — i i — i i — i p- 1 
students'?) ... I — I I — II — l>l — I 



students'?) 

9. used instructional aids. (Forexample, did the teacher use real objects, 
models, chalkboard, charts, etc ?) ... ... 



□ ■ □ □ ■ □ 



10. used motivational and/or attentiorrgetting devices. (Forexample, did 

the teacher tell a related story, present background information, ask a i — i • i — i f — i r— i 

provocative question, or make a startling statemenf?) ... I I I I i — I . LJ 

ErIc ^ i 33 3 4 



INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST 

Dlr«ctiont: Piece an X in the NO, PARTIAL, orf ULL box* to indicate that ^ 
each of the following performance components wars not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- B^T 
cumstances, a performance component was rtot applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ ^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In the Introduction, the teacher: 

1. stated specifically what the objective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 

student behavior. (Foj^ example, did the teacher tell the student that • 

he/she would be able to do things, such as bend, adjust, shape, test i — i rn i — i pri 

solve, contrast, etc ?) - I — II — II — I'LJ 

2. stated why the pbjective(s) Was important m terms of student needs 
(For example^^ the teacher state that the objective was important for • 

the student to learn because of safety reasons, a future |ob, greater ski 11^ i — i i — i- r— i " i— i 

developfpent. etc . . . I 1 • I II — II I 

3. ^stated how the student would proceed in accomplishing the ."objec- 
tive's) of the lesson. (For example, did the teacher state what the 
student was to do in order to meet (he objectives of the lesson, such as 

read certain material, practice using certain tools, solve certain prob- r — i \ — i \ — i r— i- 

lems, etc.fi) ... I II II ILJ 




4. related tnWesson to students' prior knowledge or expenence (For 

example, did the teacher motivate the 'student by examples, itiustra- 'i — i r— i i — i i — i 

tions, questions, or stories related to his/her background I I l I I I LJ 

5. reaqtedfavorablytowardstudentquestions. answers, and commepts 

(For example, did the teacher listen, pay attention, resfiond agreeably, Q |^ 

6. provided opportunity for student response and participation. (For ex- 
ample, did the teacher allow the student to ask questions, make i — i i — i i — i r-7j 
comments, or ^ter into class activities'?) I I I I I I, LJ 

7. stated how' the student would know when he/she has -achieved the 

' ot>jectiv8(s) of the lesson (For example, did the teacher state the ' i — i i — i i — i r— i 

criteria to be used in evaluating the students' achievement *?) < . ' . I I I I I I ' LJ 

8. expressed enthusiasm in the lesson (For example, did the teacher wse 
speech and physical^jjestures to commur^ate enthusiasm to the-" i — | i — i i — | ftn 
students?) . / . .. LJ LJ LJ LJ 



students?) 

9. used instructional aids. (For example, did the teacher use real objects, i — i i — > i— i r— i 
models, chalkboard, charts, etc *?) .... T ^ . ... I — I I — I . LJ UJ 




10. used motivational and/or attention getting devices. (For example, did 

the teacher tell a related story, present backgrourxj information, ask a a — / i — > i — > p-i 
provocative question, or make a startling statement*?) I 3 I I I I LJ 
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INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST 



DirMttont: Place anX in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indlfcate that 
each of the followmg performance components w^s not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource p.r«>n 



D«te 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In the introduction, the teacher: . 

1. stated specifically what the dbjective(s) of the lesson was m terms of 
student behavior (For example, did the teacher teil the student that 
he/she would be able to do things, such as bend, adjust, shape, test, 
solve, contrast, etc.?) . .... 

2. stated why the objecti've(s) was important in terms of student needs. 
(For example, did the teacher state that the objective was lYnportantfoj;^ 
the student to learn because of safety reasons, a future jobTSreater skill ^ 
development, etc.?) 

3. stated how the student.would proceed in accomplishing the objec- 
tive(s) of the lesson (For example, did the teacher state what the 
student was to do In order to meet th^ objectives of the lesson, such as 
read^rtain material, practice using certain tools, solve certain'prob- 
lems. etc.'^) r . . 

4. related the lesson to students' prior knowledge pr experience. (For 
example, did the teacher rnotivate the student by examples, illustra- 

, tions, quQ^tions. or storjes related to his/her background?) 

5. reacted favorably toward student questions, answers, and comments 
(For example, did the teacher listen, pay attention, respond agre^bly, 
etc.?) / . 

6. provkJed opportunity for student response and participation. (For ex- 
ample, dkJ the teacher allo^he student to ask questions, make 
comnr>ents, or enter into class activities'?) 

7. stated how the student would know when he/she has achieved the 
objective(s) of. the lesson. (For example, did the teacher*state the 
criteria to be used m evaluating the students' achievement*?) 

8. expressed enthusiasm m the lesson. (For^example, did the teacher use 
speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to the 
students?) 

9. used instructional aids. (For example, did the teacher use real objects, 
models, chalkboard, charts, etc ?) 

10. used nrK>tivatior^l aruj/or attention getting devices. (For example, did 
the teacher tell a related story, present background information, ask a 
provocative question, or make a startling stdtemen^?) 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

^ □ □ i] 

□ □ □ 
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INTRODUCTION CHECKLIST 



Dirtctionr^lace an X in the NO, PARTIAL, o^ULL box to indicate that 
each of the followmg performance components was riot accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performahce component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Data 



R«eoLfrca Parton 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In the introductibn, the teacher: 

1. stated specifically what the obiective(s) of the lesson was in terms of 
J student behavior. (For example, did the teacher tell the student that 

he/she would be able to do things, such as bend, adjust.^shape, test^ 

solve, contrast, etc. • • 

> 

2. stated why the objective(s) was !n[iportant in temns of student negds 
' (Por example, did the teacher state that the objective was important for 

the student to learn because of safety reasons, a future jpb, greater skill 
' development, etc.?! 

3. stated how the student would proceed in accomplishing the objec- 
tiye(s) of the lesson. (For example, did the teachef state wh^t the 
student was to do in order to meet the objectives of the les^n, suclras 
read certain material, practlceHJsing certain tools, solve certain prob- 
lems, etc.?) — .-.t*- : • • • m 

' 4. related the lesson to students' prior knowledge or experience. ^For 
eXampIp, did the teacher motlvate*the student by example^, illustrar 
tions, questions, or stories related to his/her backgrourid^)- V. 

5. reacted favorably toward student questions^ answeras^ftod. comments. 
(For example.did the teacher Jisten^, pay att^tion, respond agreefeibly, 

..,etc.?) '.| " . 

6. provWed opportunity for student response participatfon. (For ex- 
ample. difJ the teacher allow thei student te ask questions, make 
comments, or enter into class activities?) — ; 

7. stated how the-^uderit vJlild kngw wheri he/she has aqhieVi^he , 
objective(s) of f% lesson, (For example, did the teacher stafti^he 
criteria to be used in evaluating the students' achievem0rftp - 

8. expressed ertlhusiasm in the lesson. (Forexample, did |h0fe^;her use 
- speech and physical gestures to communicate enthusiasm to- the 

students?) ....^ * 

9. used instructional aids. (F6r example, did the teacher use real objects, 
models, chalkboard, charts", etc.?) 

10.^ used nrK)tivfirtional andtor attention getting devices. (For example, did 
the teacher tell a rellated story, present background iafbrmation, ^k a.;- 
' provocative question, or make a startHng statement?) 

A 



g □ C3< o : 

M Z 

b, □ uM- 



Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an idual tdiool sltiiatiofi% introduce a lesson. 




Introduce a lessorf td^a class you are responsitiie for teaching. This will 
incli/tJ^^ , ^ ' . ; 

**^selecti|gan objtt^^(s> from yoyjr occupational specialty^ 
. • selecting, modi^^Kr de>B|pping a'detatted lesson ptap for ac- 
corn^lshing the (^HiiV^(s) - . ' *^ 
^« paying Sf^Jal atternlDn to the developnr^nt of a jessQa introcilction 
, • selecting materials, if needed, to support that introduction 
. ; • presenting your lesson to the, class * . ^ 

NOTE: Your resourte person may wMtyou t(f submit your written lesson, 
plan l4|iim/her.for ^luation befojieyoU present your Jesson. It may tte 
helpful for your r^urce Mrsoh to use. the TPAF from Module 
Develofy a Lesion Plan, t'c^^ide his/her evaluation. ) ^ ^ 




Vrangf fn advance to have your rrfRiroe person obser\se your presenta- 

, Your tbt^l compelencjNvill be a^e^jsed by yourresourcctperson^^sir^ the 
Teactw Performartce Asswsn^fbmi, p. 43. ' 

Based upen the .criteria specffied tn this asse^ment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether'ybu are cornpi^t in introducipg 
^a^lesson. , . , "r- " 



'For a dtftnKiof) of "actual school situation," sae the iDstde back cover a 




TEACHER^RFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Introduce a Lesson (C-10) 



,DlfectlOM:Jndicate#ie tevel of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 



an X In the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE head- D.t. 

ing. If, because pf special circumstances, a performance component was 

not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. RwourctPtnon 

'I ^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
/ / ^ <f / 



rng the Introduction, the teacher: 

statedspecifically what the objective(s) of the lesson wa^ in i — i r— i i — i i — i i pri 

terms of student behavior . . /. y I I ^ I I I I I I LJ LJ 

2. explained why the objective(s) wafe Fmportant in terms of r — i 1—1 1 — 1 1—1 r-n 
student needs LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ 

3, identified what the students/vould need to dc murder to j — | 1 — 1 r— 1 1 — 1 (~i 
fifccomplish the objective(s) ^. LJ I I I I I I - UJ I i 



4. related the lesson to past classroofn^^et^tTes or to stu- r — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 r— 1 1— 1 |— 1 
dents' prior knowledge or experience « I — I I I LJ J I LJ^LJ 

5. explained how the students wotrtd know wh«j they had | — 1 1 — 1 1 — i 1 — 1 ^1— 1 f— 1 
achtei^ the objective(s) • ' ' M ' ' ' .LJ'LJ 

6. used motivational and/or attention gettir^ deyices 

7. provided opportunity for student response and particip^ — j — ^ | — j | — j |~| q 

8. rej^ed favorably to student qilestions, answers, and ♦ q ' q j— j £^ q 

9. used instru^onal aids . . ^ . . / □ □ □ □ □.□ 

10. was enthusiastic ^ . . 



LEVEL OP PCRFQ^ANCE: All items must reddive N/A, GQgD or EXCELLENT responses. If any item * 
/eceives a NONE, PobR.or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine What 
additional activities the ^teacher needs to complete in order to reach conrTj^etency in the weak area(s). 



A&OUT UStl^ THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organisation* , 

^ Each module is(lesignied to help you gam competency 
in a particular sktit area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module JS madp up of a series of learnmg 
expenerrces, some providing background rnfbrmation, 
some providing practice experiences, and other's com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences ^ould enable you to achieve the terminal oDjec- 
tivem theflr^al learning experience Thefinalexpenence 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you ar6 an intern, 
a'stiident teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need tatake only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience wjthin a mqgule if you already have the skill 
needed to 'complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction 
(2\ the* Objectfves listed on p 4. (3) the Overviews pre- ' 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final tv- 
penence After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
^g decisions ^ 

• that you do not have the competencies mdicafted. 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the finaf learning ex- 
perience, and thus pan omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
. ready to complete the final learning experience in 

order to 'test,out' 
' • that thejnodu'le is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

\^hen you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete^or rfeview) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your'Tesource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learnmg experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities, (3)'reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
personr{4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



ERLC ' 



Terminology 

Actuat-' School Situation , refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
Situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when yoy are takingthe,rriodule. you can com- 
plete the module upto the final learnir^g exp^rie^ce You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . ' refer? to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
items v/hich, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (eg the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties-' such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource, Person refers to the person in chVge of 
your edOCc^onal program, the professor, instructor 
administrator, supervisor or cooperating; supervising 
classroom teacher who is^ guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student, re^rs to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instrojsiipn m a seconda'7''&*-past-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business Shd office e6upa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial aMs edu- 
cation, technical education. 6r trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refe'rs to the person who is tak- 
ing the modtJie 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because it was not' 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the critencn 
cilthough it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The teacher Is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform tni^kill m a 
very effective manner 
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TMes of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A*1 Prep«e tor a Commuruty Survey 

A-2 Condiict a Comrmmrty Survey ▼ 

A-3 Report the Rr>dif>gt of 'a Communrty Survey 

Organize an Occupatkxiai Advisory Committee 

A-^ Maintain an OccupationaJ Advisory Committee 

A-6 Oaveiop Program Qoals and Obtectives 

A*7 Conduct an Occupational Analysts 

A-6 Develop a Course of Study 

Pir% Devatop Lorv^Unge Program Plans * 

A-10 Conduct a Student «i|tow-Up Study 

A*11 Evakiale Your VocatiffUl Program 

Cdayofy %\ Inalnicllonal Plaiwilng 

B-1 ' Dalermtne Needs and Interests of Students 
Oavetop Studertt Perforn>ance Ot>tectives 
D^vatoo a Unit of Instruction 




B-2 
B-3 

B-5 
B-6 



'OavaflBLesaon Plan 
Salactmdenti 



\ Instructtor^ Matenais 
Prepare Teacher>Made Instructiortal Matenais 



Catajlory C: mamictlonal ExacMon 

C-1 Direct Field tnpe 

0-2 Conduct Group DtscussK>ns. Panel Discusstons. and 
Sympoaiunrts 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techni()ues 

C-4 Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
0-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

Guide Student Study 
C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Expenerwe 
C-8 Direct Students in Applying PtroWem-Soiving Techntques 
0-9 Employ the Project Method 
C-10 Introduce a Lesson 
C-l 1 Summarize a Lesson 
C-1y Employ Oral Oue^tionirHJ Techniques 
0-13 Employ Reinforoement Techniques # 
0-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learner^ 
0-15 Praaent an Illustrated Talk 
0-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative SiulJ , 
0-17 Demof>strate a Concept or Pnncipie 
O-lft individualize instruction 
0-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
O-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information , 
0-21 Prepare Buhettn Boards and Exhibits 
C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
BoaftJs 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenais 

C-24 P r es e n t Information with Filmstnps and Slides 

C-25. Pr ese n t information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 En^ploy Programmed Instruction 

0-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

C atiiory D: Mnidtoiial Evaktafkm 

D-1 Establish Studem Performance Crrtena 

0-2 Aaaess Student Performance jfnowledge 

D-3 Aaaess Student Performance Attitudes 

0-4 Aaeees Student Performance Skills » 

D-5 Determine Student Graces ' 

D-6 Evaluate Your instructional Effectiveness 

Calagery E: loatni cO onai M an age m e nt 

E-1 Project Ingructionat Resource Meeds 
E-2 Manage V^r Budgeting and Reporting Responsibiiities 
E-3 Arrarige for Improvennent of Your Vocational Facilities - 
' E-^* P^intain a FiiirpSystem ' 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 ' Provkle for the First Aid ^4eeds of Students 
E-7 Assist Student|^in Oevelopiffg Self-Dtscipline 
E-8 Organize the Vocatioria! Laboratory 
E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: QuManca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection. Technk^ues 

F<-2 . Gather Student Data Through Personal- Contacts 

F-3 Use Confefences to Help Meet Student Nf^ls 

F-4 Provide Infoonation on Education^and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Studepts m Applying for Em^ftoVment or Further Education 

Catagory Q: 8c»»ool-Comw w inHy R alatto n a ^^-....^-'^ 
G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 



Devek>pa flbhool-Communrty Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

Give Presentatiorw to Prorfiote Your Vocational Program 
Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program . * 

Arrar>ge forTeleVfc^ and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocatlor>«l Program 
CoTMluct an Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program^^ 



Category H: atudanl Vocational Organtiatlon 

H-1 Devek>p a Personal Phik>sophy Concerning Student Vocational 
OrganizatHons 

2 Establish a Studen} Vocational Organization 

3 Prepare Stubent Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership Roles 

H-4 ^ Assist Student VoCatKmal Organtzat^ Members m Devek>ping 

and FinarKing a Yearty Program of Actlvfties 
H-5 Supervise Acthrtties of t^e Student Vocational Organization 
H-€ Guide Pvtksipatton m Student Vocational OrgantzatkKi Contsats 

Catagory I: P role aa lonal Roto .and Davetopme w t 



Keep Up-to-Oate Professionally 
Serve Your Teaching Profession 
Devetop an Active Personal Phiiosoph/tJfEJDcation 
Sen/e the School and Community f 
Ot)tain a Suitable Teaching Positiorw 
Provide Laboratory Expener>ces forlProspective Teachers 
Plan the Student Teaching Expenenbe 
Supervise Student Teachers \ 



f-1 
i-2 
i-3 
i-4 
i-5 
i-6 
i-7 
1-8 

Catagory J: CoordHiatton of Cooparathre EAicatlon 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your;Cdoper<trve Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
StudenU 

J-3 Enroll Students tn Your CoOp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your CoOp Program 

J-5 Ptac^Xo^p Students on the Job 

J-6 Devetop the TrainiQg Ability of Orvthe-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instructton 

J-8 Evaluate Co-O0 Students' On-the-Job Performance 

J-9 9r%^Mn for Students Related instruction 

J-10 Supervise an Empioyer-Emptoyae Appreciatioa Event 

RCLATIO PtiBUCATK>N8 

Student Guide to Using Performarwe-Baeed Teacher Education 
Matenais 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Teecher 

Educatiof^afterials 
Guide to tha^plementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 



»For lnformatk>n ragardlng avaHablUty and pricaa of thaa« materials contact^ 

AAVIM 

American Attodctlon for ¥oc«tlonal1nttructlonal Materials 

^0 Ehgihaeiing Center e Univariity of Oaorgia i Athapt, Qaorgia 30e02 e (^) 542-2586 



